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a graduate of the Northwestern Hospital, Minneapolis. I had expected 
to find a comfortable, cheerful home for the nurses, but certainly nothing 
quite so complete and well organized as this, planned and carried out by 
one from my own school. The building is three stories in height and of 
colonial style. The rooms, single or double, are all sunny and light, 
complete with every convenience,—hot and cold water, and an electric 
plate for light housekeeping. The single rooms rent for $13 a month. 
All the rooms were furnished in the pretty Mission style, curtains, rug 
and draperies to match. The spring couches are used, so during the day 
the rooms all look like sitting rooms. Each floor has two or three 
bath rooms, toilets, and a most complete little laundry, where the 
nurses may do as much or little of their own laundry as they wish,—also 
a sewing room. Certainly no one but a nurse could ever have planned 
every detail to make'things perfect and restful for a nurse coming home, 
tired, bodily and mentally. The building cost $10,000.00, and Was built 
for Miss Richardson by a wealthy man who rents it to her. The income 
from the renting of the rooms covers all necessary expenses. Miss 
Richardson asks for a high standing among nurses; after this she makes 
them all happy and contented and looks personally after all the calls. 
Her high standing and able judgment have no doubt helped to make the 
registry in Portland what it is. There are about forty nurses in the 
home, but she has calls for double that number. I hope the time may 
come when every large city in our country will be able to boast of a 
home like this. True, many of our cities have club houses, but they 
are usually started for nurses of a certain school, and no one outside this 
school would be welcome. Nurses are, more or less, a moving population, 
and it is always hard for a nurse when she comes into a new field, no 
matter how high her standing may be. The Portland home, however, 
seemed to have thoroughly grasped this need—as all that is asked is 
that she shall have a diploma from a recognized school and a letter 
showing her to be of good moral character. With these recommendations 
she is always sure of a fraternal greeting and welcome from members 
of her profession. 

Theresa Erickson. 


CARING FOR PEOPLE OF MODERATE MEANS 

Dear Editor: I was particularly interested in an article in the 
July Journal by Mrs. Quintard on “ Provisions Already Existing for 
the Care of the Sick of Moderate Means.” It was the very last paragraph 
of the article which I refer to particularly, as I am now engaged on a 
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case which embodies the conditions mentioned; namely, a family of 
refinement and culture who desire the services of a trained nurse for 
about fifty or sixty dollars per month for their mother, an aged lady, not 
confined to her bed. On account of a slight shock she is left with an 
aphasia; she seldom knows or can tell when she wishes to urinate or go 
to stool, which renders the case a most disagreeable one, for, be as 
vigilant as possible, you cannot prevent accidents. 

This of course would not. be termed a hard case, as we speak of 
them, where every bit of one’s energy is brought into action to keep the 
patient alive, as well as the physical strength necessary to lift and move 
the patient about. This case might be made endurable and even agree¬ 
able if the family would treat the nurse as a friend and member of the 
household, but in this case, as so often occurs, as soon as you reduce your 
price there is a tendency to make you feel that your position is one more 
of a domestic order. 

You can easily see how such treatment would affect a nurse coming 
herself from a refined family and as sensitive as those who employ her. 

It seems to me when people of fairly comfortable means ask a nurse 
to reduce her regular price, they place themselves under an obligation 
to her, and the least they can do is to show her the deference duo to any 
member of the family. When she demands twenty-one or twenty-five 
dollars, and declines to do anything except nurse in its strictest sense, 
and is a perfect autocrat, she is usually shown the respect due her posi¬ 
tion, but let her reduce her price, and she drops with a thud to the 
position of waiting maid. g. jj g 


NURSING CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH 

Dear Editor: In reading the paper, “ Nursing Conditions in the 
South,” by Miss Wyche, one could not help but feel that she had a com¬ 
prehensive grasp of the situation. She speaks of the lack of competent 
nurses to fill hospital positions. The flattering outlook for the private 
nurse will acount in part for this need; the fact that little attempt has as 
yet been made to prepare nurses for institutional work is also a factor; 
then, too, the demand for private duty nurses, at least in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, is usually greater than the supply; also the demand for 
nurses to fill hospital positions is greater than the supply of those who 
have been trained for such work. The salaries paid for institutional 
work in these two states are higher than salaries for corresponding posi¬ 
tions north, east or west, yet we are handicapped first because most 
nurses here prefer private duty, and second, because the average indi- 



